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There is freedom of the press for one who owns one 


By Linda Dumont 


Street newspapers came to Edmonton in May 
of 1993, good timing since that was the same year 
that the Klein government reduced welfare rates 
and benefits for those collecting government 
assistance. Edmonton City Centre Church 
Corporation brought the Vancouver Spare Change 
to the Bissell Centre. I heard about the Vancouver 
Spare Change from guys coming by the soup 
kitchen for a free meal, but I didn’t start selling 
for a couple of months. Not until the day the bill 
collector called. 

[ was caring for my kids on welfare at the time 
- or at least trying to. 

It was the middle of a July afternoon when the phone rang. It was him, 
again! Just a few days before I had told that bill collector I’d be sending a 
post dated cheque for that last payment on a student loan dating back to 1985. 
He was checking up on me. 

“T haven’t received that post dated check yet.” 

“That’s because I haven’t sent it.” 

“When are you going to send it?” 

“T?]] mail it just as soon as I get the money for a stamp,” | said. 

“Why don’t you just drop it off?” he asked. 

“But sir, if | can’t afford a stamp, how am | going to get the money for 
bus-fare?” 

The bill collector hung up on me. It was the first time a bill collector had 
ever hung up on me. I just sat there cradling the dead phone, and | 
thought....” Nobody should live like this!” 

The next day | picked up my first 20 papers and took my 9 -year-old 
daughter out with me to sell them. She wanted to look nice, so she wore a 
bright red dress that I had found in the clothing room at Alex Taylor School. 

| came home with a pocket full of loonies. 

Selling papers became my security - the means to top up the welfare money 
so I didn’t have to face those two weeks of nothingness every month after the 
money ran out, or to go to a soup-line to scrounge sandwiches so my daughter 
would have lunch the next day. I had become adept at surviving - at finding 
free food and clothing and ways to get things done, but there were always 
those needs that came up that couldn’t be met by service agencies - needs 
that only cash would meet. There were the notes that came home from school 
asking for $2 or $5 for a field trip, and I was always running out of things like 
of toilet tissue or laundry soap. 
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At first I found it difficult to stand out on the street holding the papers as 
a visible label of poverty, especially when people from my past life came by. 
Then, I would hide the paper, or duck out of sight if I could. Old friends, 
however, seemed oblivious to the paper. They had known me as the writer, 
the artist, the goat-herd, and they still saw past the paper to the person they 
knew. 

When you are poor, too often you are dealing with service agencies and 
service providers who see just another client to be processed across a gulf of 
misunderstanding. This is evident in their questions, like being asked at a 
food bank outlet, “Why do you need food when the family allowance cheques 
just came out?” 


That cheque and probably every other small amount of money coming in 
was pre-spent, often on overdue bills - and the bills were always overdue. 
Food money is the only money in the budget that is not pre-allocated, so 
money for every emergency or special event comes from the food allowance. 

By April, 1994, the Edmonton version of Spare Change hit the street, and 
I began writing regularly for the paper. The name was changed to Our Voice 
a year later. 

April 1* 2004 Our Voice celebrated their tenth anniversary, and I was there 
in almost every issue up until last November when I made a decision to start 
another street newspaper. For those ten years, I was a vendor and free lance 
writer, but I wanted to be more than that. Unfortunately there were no job 
opportunities with Our Voice for which I was qualified. Like a child who has 
grown to adulthood, with street newspapers, I had come of age! 

While many things have changed, one thing has stayed the same - the need 
for cash that sale of papers meets. Regardless of how many service providers 
and free lunches there are, there are still those personal needs that can be best 
met with cold hard cash. And each of us has those personal preferences, likes 
and dislikes, that must be put aside when surviving on hand-outs. These are 
important in our self-expression as unique human beings. And giving a voice 
to the issues of poverty, and the lack of social justice for the poor is important. 


“There is freedom of the press for the one who owns one.” A.J. Leibling 


“In very encounter we either give life or we drain it. There is 
no neutral exchange. We enhance human dignity or we 
diminish it,” Brennan Manning 


News from the non-profit sector 


By Cec Garfin 
Poverty in Action (PIA) no longer exists as a non-profit society for a variety of reasons. 
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The society was active in the community for the past seven years and associated with the 
National Anti-Poverty Organization (NAPO). A new replacement group called Partners 
Against Poverty (PAP) is being formed. 

The new group will still have community dinners three times a year. As the name suggests, 
it will offer help to any city area non-profit group to organize workshops, forums etc. 

They also plan on establishing an annual award for grassroots efforts on behalf of the less 
fortunate. The award would be called the ‘Helping Hands Award’ and be presented to one 
group member, one director and to one non-profit group that contributes to making a better 
society in a meaningful way. 

The Edmonton City Hall Watchdog Group, a non-profit non-partisan organization of 
concerned Edmontonians, is to be revived and will be holding a public meeting in the near 
future. 

Their mission is to serve as a watchdog on municipal government spending and municipal 
by-laws, to inform Edmonton tax-payers about the impact municipal spending, taxes and by- 
laws have on their economic well-being and personal freedom. They want to hold the mayor, 
councillors and city administration accountable to Edmonton taxpayers, to reduce government 
intervention in the personal lives of individuals and their businesses, and to mobilize 
Edmontonians to exercise their democratic responsibilities. 

For more information on these groups, or to report on your non-profit group’s activities, 
call Cec at (780) 690-7995. 
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The Trial of Randy Fryingpan 


By Natasha Laurence 


On March 22 and 23, 2004, in Provincial Youth Court, Randy Fryingpan, 18, stood accused of breaching a court order when he was 
16. At the time of his arrest - 3 a.m., Oct. 5, 2002 - Fryingpan was sitting in an inoperable car with three teenaged friends. In being 
removed from the car by Edmonton Police Service (EPS) officers, who were responding to a noise complaint, F' ryingpan claims he 
was assaulted and tasered multiple times. His lawyer, Tom Engel, is attempting to have the charges against him thrown out on the 
grounds that the police used excessive force in his arrest. In December Edmonton Street News covered Fryingpan’s story and his 
mother, Marilyn’, subsequent complaint to the Chief of the EPS. The following is a personal reflection on the trial to date. 


Too many lessons at one time. That’s what Randy’s trial was for me. First 
of all, I hadn’t seen Marilyn, Randy or Yvonne in three months, so, it was 
good to see them. I hadn’t seen Tom since Randy’s last court date in early 
December 2003, so it was good to see him, too. 

That was one of my lessons. I am definitely not an objective journalist. 
I’m like a very quiet cheering section, although I try not to look like it. I 
don’t, for example, give the thumbs-up signal after a particularly good piece 
of evidence. I don’t stand up and applaud as Marilyn steps down from the 
stand. I don’t throw my notebook at the Crown Prosecutor, when she’s badg- 
ering Yvonne about her car. 

Yvonne’s car is the car the kids were sitting in the night of the assault. It’s 
an ’81 Chevrolet something or other (I didn’t write it down and I don’t have 
the transcripts.) The important thing is it doesn’t run. It doesn’t have a bat- 
tery. The brakes are gone. The steering column is coming apart because, as 
Yvonne explained several times, it used to be regular steering, then it was 
changed to tilt steering and it hasn’t been the same since. 

Yvonne’s car is somehow a mystery to the Crown Prosecutor. It’s like she 
can’t understand that an older rundown car 
could be parked in a complex or that the kids 
from that complex could like to sit in it. No, it 
wasn’t working. And yes, the kids sat in it. 
Did have they have permission? Yes. Did they 
ask permission that night? No. So, they didn’t 
have permission? 

I need a transcript of the trial. Some of the 
lines are precious, like when Randy’s friend 
was testifying and the Crown Prosecutor asked 
him if the police said to him: ‘Get out of the 
car!’ And he said, ‘No, they said: GET THE 
FUCK OUT OF THE CAR!’ 

It was the Crown Prosecutor, I believe, who 
discovered for us that there was another taser 
at the scene that night. Another taser which, 
strangely enough, has never been mentioned 
by the police in all their statements. But the 
kid who'd had it aimed at his head remembered. And he described it to the 
Crown Prosecutor: the red light, (which we found out later is the laser aim- 
ing light), the way the officer held it in both hands, arms straight out, aimed 
right at his head. Of course, the kid was sitting with a car window between 
him and the officer at the time, so he wasn’t too worried; he was thirteen 
after all, more than old enough to know when he was safe and when he wasn’t. 

He might never have mentioned it at all, but the Crown Prosecutor in- 
sisted on going over in detail the kids exit from the car, which is when news 
of this other taser came to light. 

I’m beginning to learn how it works. I’m beginning to learn why trials are 
important, but also why they don’t always work the way they should. 

For one thing, unless you’re very comfortable with standing up ina strange, 
silent room and answering detailed questions about some part of your life 
from many months ago, it’s very difficult to get a clear picture from you. 
None of Randy’s witnesses were comfortable. They couldn’t relax enough to 
freely describe the things they’d seen. | could see it happening — that look 
people get when they’ve just thought of something, they’re thinking ‘maybe 
I should say it’, then the moment is passed and the decision not to speak is 
made by default. Shy people, or people who aren’t used to speaking up for 








themselves, have a difficult time testifying. 

For another thing, if, as in Randy’s case, all the eye-witnesses were 
half-drunk at the time they were witnessing with their eyes, there’s not a lot 
of clarity around details, like who exactly was in the car, who was sitting 
where in the car? What kind of alcohol were you drinking? Were Randy’s 
shoes off or on when he was pulled from the car? Were they on before he 
entered the car? Did you actually see Randy being tasered? Do you know 
what being tasered looks like? What color was the flash of light? What did it 
sound like? What was Randy saying when he was screaming? What did he 
look like when he was standing handcuffed over the car? He was trying to 
make a run for it, wasn’t he? You weren’t really close enough to see were 
you? How dark was it? How much had you been drinking? How were Randy’s 
arms moving when he was being pulled from the car? How were they mov- 
ing when he was on the ground, and the police were circled around him? 
How were the arms of the police moving? 

I learned that the taser is underestimated, obviously. It seems so small, so 
almost harmless. So quick, efficient, barely leaves a mark, and the mark it 
leaves no one seems able or qualified to iden- 
tify. 

A sixteen year-old kid’s mother counting the 
swollen bruise-blisters that appear in pairs al- 
most two inches a part all over her son’s body, 
certainly wouldn’t be qualified to identify those 
mysterious wounds as taser burns. How would 
she know? Has she ever seen a taser burn? 

According to the trainer of the EPS Officer 
Safety Unit, the taser’s 50,000 volts (in stun 
mode) work best if they hit a large nerve area, 
like somewhere in the pelvic triangle or under 
the arm. The back isn’t good. It doesn’t hurt 
enough and the taser is about pain compliance, 
after all. 

So, what about the side of the neck? 
What about the back of the head? What about 
the groin? Would the 50,000 volts work there? 
According to the trainer of the EPS Officer Safety Unit, the groin would 
work, there are definitely nerves there, but people don’t normally spread 
their legs for that. Ha Ha. 

I’m sure she’s a nice woman, but the trainer of the EPS Officer Safety 
Unit really bothers me. There’s something about her smugness, her certainty, 
her crisp hair and uniform, her fresh white smile. There’s something about 
her language, her phraseology, her sci-fi lingo - as an old friend would say. 
We're talking here about a 16-year old kid who may have been tasered eight 
times ... at least. She says — ‘it would hurt, definitely’ when she’s asked if 
the pain is, indeed, similar to putting your hand on ared-hot stove. And then 


Randy Fryingpan 
was in court Mar. 
22 and 23 for 
charges dating 
back to Oct. 2002. 





she smiles. 

She smiles when she explains that the EPS may not be able to say 
whether or not there was more than one taser at the scene of Randy’s arrest. 
There have been problems with members not signing them out. She smiles 
when she explains that EPS policy is constantly changing and what was 
policy when Randy was arrested may not be policy now. She really couldn’t 


The trial continues June 14, 2004 
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Opinion - A widow's distress 


By Cindy Smith 

There is now a growing problem in Alberta 
thanks, once again, to the so-called Premier Klein. 
As a widow, I was notified in person by the Widow’s 
Pension of Alberta that as of April 1°, 2004, there 


will “no longer be a personal pension benefit 
offered to widows in Alberta”. I was given this 


notice on or about March 7, 2004 - about three 
weeks of actual notice. 

I believe that it is not only outrageous of the 
Alberta government to do this to widows, but that 
this is breach of confidence of the people of Alberta 
and of the fiduciary duty of the government to the 
people of Alberta. This is virtually an act of elder 
abuse by the government of Alberta. This in 
translation will mean that women who suffer with 
conjugal disharmony will now get larger and larger 
settlements in any divorce or separation agreement 
in order to exist, thus taking more and more of the 
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A CARING SOCIETY FOR THE 


MENTALLY ILL 

RCMP Corporal Jim Galloway has been laid 
to rest, killed by Martin Ostopovich, a paranoid 
schizophrenic who could not afford the $300 per 
month for medication to control his delusions, which 
involved hatred of authority figures. Martin killed 
Corporal Galloway with a firearm that he was spe- 
cifically permitted to own, by a judge who said his 
illness was under control. Martin died as a result of 
returned gunfire from other officers at the scene. 

Our neglect of the mentally ill is seen on 
Edmonton streets and in our shelters for the home- 
less. Over 25 percent of persons in shelters clearly 
suffer from mental illness, many unable to make 
‘ational decisions concerning their welfare. Gov- 
ernment must reconsider the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms as to whether they should fully apply to 
those who are mentally incapable of addressing their 
own needs. Martin Ostopovich should not have had 
to pay for the drugs to control his schizophrenia and 
should have been monitored on a regular basis to 
ensure he was taking the medication. He should 
not have been permitted to own firearms and should 
have been institutionalized in the interest of his own 
-health and safety and that of others if his medica- 
tion was not controlling his seriously disturbing de- 
lusions. 

My sincerest condolences to the family of 
Corporal Jim Galloway and the family of Martin 
Ostopovich. 

It is said that the quality of any society is 
measured by its attitudes towards its weakest mem- 
‘bers. When it comes to safeguarding society and 
protecting the mentally ill from their own afflictions, 
| believe there is a crisis of quality in our society. 
What is your view? 





495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 





property of the men of Alberta. 

Why was no one notified? Why was nothing in 
the press or the journals to allow for public response 
on this most important issue affecting both men and 
women in Alberta? Why? 

Why does Premier Klein continue to operate in 
secrecy, with a haughty defiance and an increasingly 
disdainful, hateful attitude towards Albertans. He 
has shown an “I do not care about you unless you 
are rich and putting money in my campaign” attitude 
which is wantonly unethical. I think it is time. to 
“recall the callous, totalitarian, egotistically self 
serving man, with the obvious nose of a former 
alcoholic, from office before he totally destroys all 
that the people of Alberta have worked hard for 
and before he winds up with much worse than a 
“pie in the eye” for his unscrupulous catering only 
to the rich and famous attitude. 

Ralph - it is not time to be un-Canadian, as you 
suggested, but time to get rid of you. 

Stop taking from Albertans. You cannot justify 
this parsimonious attitude as the anti-Robin Hood 
of the world. 





NEED MONEY? 
Sign up to be a vendor 
Sell Edmonton Street 
News 


For papers, call 
Distributor Cec Garfin 


at 690-7995 
or Linda Dumont 
at 428-0805 


Papers can be picked up 
at 9312-109 Avenue. 
Call first. 


Winnipeg street paper may be history 


By Rod Graham, Winnipeg Street Sheet 


We are having great difficulties here in Winnipeg. Since we lost in court, each paper vendor 
must pay $98.00 if they want to sell papers on the street. We had sent hundreds of letters to city hall 
and the mayor’s office never answered any of them. J hate politicians! 

Winnipeg was the first to implement a squeegee kid by-law too, and one of the first to 
impliment a panhandling by-law, both of which other cities copied. The chamber of commerce runs 


this city. Our little paper may be history, too. 


Money is very scarce here. We now have only four vendors and three are selling papers “ille- 


gally” without licences. 


Editor’s note: The street newspaper vendors in Winnipeg were taken to court by the city for vending 
without a licence. They lost in court, and are now required to apply for vending licences before 


selling street newspapers. 


“Buffalo Terminator” running for mayor 


By Linda Dumont 


Buffalo Terminator Tom Tomlison is on medi- 
cal welfare and he is running for mayor. This is not 
the first time he’s run for office, either. Tomlison 
ran unsuccessfully in the 1989 and 1992 for city 
council, and for school trustee in 1986, 92, 95 and 
98. Undaunted, he has once more paid his $500 
entry fee and collected the necessary 25 signatures 
to run in the upcoming 2004 elections. 


“The city is sort of in my blood,” he explained. J 


“My dad used to work for the city telephone com- 
pany for 17 years. Mom was a teacup reader at the 
Silk Hat — Madame Joy La Tea.” 

Tomlison said he has worked at about 85 jobs 
during his lifetime including everything from after 
school delivery boy to working in construction and 
real estate. He also attended university for all of 
two days. 

About his platform, Tomlison said, “We need a 
mayor’s task force for the poor. Bill Smith hasn’t 
done much of anything for the poor. 

“There are different colors of poor. Yesterday, I 





took two women to the bottle depot. There was a 
big wind and a bag of bottles fell off the truck and 
landed on the street. Two women jumped out of a 
building, grabbed the bag and ran inside.” 


Ti Lok 


Photo by Linda Dumont 


Tom Tomlison 





By Jim Gurnett 


Tooker would have appre- 
ciated the marketing value of 
his sixty seconds on the 
CFRN 6 p.m. news or the 
front page of the Journal when 
he died. But his life and val- 
ues were firmly on the street 
with ordinary people. If there 
is one image of Tooker that 
captures it all, it is him strad- 
dling his bike at the side of a 
road listening and nodding to 
someone talking to him, get- 
ting the street news. 

As someone who was en- 
couraged many times in many 
ways by the powerful spirit of 
this man, | want to offer him 
the small gift of a few lines of 
thanks in Edmonton Street 
News. That’s where he’d re- 
ally feel at home. 

Tooker Gomberg is the 
best evidence I know for the 
truth of the line from an Ann 
Mortifee song, “We are born 
to live, not just survive.” He 
lived with exuberance and in- 
tegrity in a way very few do. 

Tooker died in Halifax in 
early March but the good he 
did in this world will continue 
to ripple out for a long time 
to come. Many people will 
only remember the dramatic 
actions— the arrests and pro- 
vocative gestures and contro- 
versial accusations. The smug 
fat cats in power liked to 
speak condescendingly of his 
“stunts”. But Tooker was 
smart enough to know that 
others could only come along 
quietly afterwards and get 
things done if someone cre- 
ated awareness that there was 
an issue. 

Tooker was no publicity 
junkie wanting to see himself 
on the news. He was just a 
smart guy who understood 
that to reach people you need 
to get media coverage and to 


Farewell to 


“Tooker Gomberg — 
an environmental activ- 
ist, failed Toronto may- 

oral candidate and 
high-profile thorn in 
the side of Alberta Pre- 
mier Ralph Klein” 
Toronto Globe and Mail 





get media coverage you have 
to be part of a story that’s in- 
teresting enough to be worth 
covering. 

What he did was tough 
work. But without his brave 
leading, many others would 
never have come to understand 
large political and economic 
issues as mattering in their 
lives, or as matters where they 
could help make a difference. 
And the world would be a 
more dangerous place to live 
than it is. 

I don’t want to review a 
lot of that stuff about the pub- 
lic Tooker, much as I wish he 
would still be around to be a 
“Greenspiration” to me for a 
long time to come. 

I want to say thanks to him 
for a more important reason. 
Tooker knew that the bottom 
line was that life is all about 
people, caring about the ordi- 
nary little guys about whom no 
one else much gives a damn. 

Tooker, thanks for spend- 
ing an afternoon back in the 
early 80s, when I had brought 
a class of junior high kids to 
Edmonton from northern Al- 


berta, presenting a seminar on 
bike maintenance and city rid- 
ing safety, patiently respond- 
ing to their goofy questions 
respectfully, and skilfully 
weaving into your practical 
information about keeping 
your gears adjusted, some im- 
portant lessons about why 
caring for the environment is 
everyone’s business. 

Two or three years later 
when I’d meet some of those 
kids they still remembered 
things you told them— I’m 
pretty sure they didn’t re- 
member anything most of us 
taught them in school that 
long. 

Thanks for sitting there on 
the sidewalk outside Canada 
Place during the bitter cold 
days of winter in the first Gulf 
War in the early 90s, talking 
with passion to angry hawks 
who returned your facts and 
reason with stupid insults so 
many times. The rest of us 
didn’t have the guts to put our 
comfort and social acceptabil- 
ity on the line like you did. 

We knew children dying 
in Iraq was a bad thing, but 
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Thanks Tooker - born to live, not just survive 


Photo by Jim Gurnett 


we didn’t care enough about 
those far-away unknown little 
people to seriously inconven- 
ience our lives or reputations 
for them, so we just came down 
to bring you snacks. 

Thanks for peddling across 
the city through a snow storm 
one December Sunday after- 
noon in the mid-90s to light a 
candle at The Hope Foundation 
to declare your conviction that 
hope isn’t about whether or not 
things turn out how we want, 
it’s about believing that it all 
makes sense no matter how it 
turns out. 

~ You arrived soaked and ex- 
hausted, but none of your coun- 
cil colleagues were able to 
make it through with their au- 
tos— or just didn’t think it was 
important enough to bother try- 
ing. You talked about hope as 
a real everyday thing, not a 
theoretical construct for re- 
search. And you lived like you 
knew that to be true. 

Thanks Tooker for the dig- 
nified way you created a real 
role and place for a kid barely 
20 and keen on politics who got 
involved in your mayoral cam- 


paign in 1998. You didn’t do 
the usual and pass him off to 
some other member of the 
campaign team to give him a 
mindless job stuffing enve- 
lopes or pounding stakes. 
You took time many days to 
sit and visit, to demonstrate 
that you thought that kid and 
his ideas mattered. That kid 
was my son and I know his 
own deeply held and lived 
convictions about what mat- 
ters have been nurtured by 
your warm supportive time 
with him, the confidence you 
showed in him. 

It’s hard to stop what were 
going to be a “few lines”. 
Thanks for the energy that 
flowed from those scores of 
email updates you have sent 
out over the years from every 
part of the world as you en- 
tered battle after battle and 
shared your excitement and 
your scars. They always 
seemed to arrive just when | 
would be bogged down and 
getting discouraged with 
some matter at hand. They 
would help me put things 
back in perspective and get 
up and at it again. And thanks 
for that delicious bit of mis- 
chief that ran through so 
much of all you did— if any- 
one demonstrated the truth of 
Bob Bossin’s line that just 
because you’re trying to 
change the world it doesn’t 
mean you can’t have some 
fun, you did. 

May the bike paths where 
you are be smooth and the 
waters run clear. Thanks 
again Tooker. You’re too 
soon gone and will be long 
missed. 


Thanks Tooker! 


former City Councillor, Tooker Gomberg 


Tooker Gomberg was born 
in Montreal in 1955. He had 
a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Environmental studies with a 
focus on recycling of urban 
resources such as newspapers, 
glass, and cans. 

Tooker moved to Alberta to 
work for Energy Alberta in 


1982, and travelled throughout 
the province using theatre to 
teach energy conservation to 
children. He also instructed 
adults in ways to conserve 
energy in the home. 

In Oct. 1992, he was elected 
to Edmonton City Council on 
a platform emphasizing 


environmental and social 
justice issues. 

Tooker was suffering from 
depression and is presumed 
dead after his bicycle and 
helmet were found on a bridge 
in Halifax the beginning of 
March. 

March 16, more than 500 


people attended a memorial 
service for Tooker at City 
Hall. At the memorial, 
mourners said “Good-bye” 
to Tooker with four rings of 
a bicycle bell. The same bell 
was rung at his wedding to 
Angela Bischoff ten years 
ago. 
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By Linda Dumont 


The closure of the 96 
Streete-Strecty™ hiquor 
Wholesalers October 31, 
2004 (see the November 
issue of Edmonton Street 
News), the only liquor store 
in the province to open 
before 10:00 a.m. daily, has 
resulted in a marked 


Gilbert Whiteknife with some of the 40s. 


Non-beverage alcohol consumption on 





Kaltes 


increase in the consumption 
of non-beverage alcohol 
products in the inner city. 
Chronic alcoholics don’t 
want to wait until 10 a.m. for 
that first drink of the day to 
ward off the shakes and the 
violent discomfort of a 
hangover. At a bus-stop on 95 
Street, a group was seen 8:30 


No More Big bottles of beer 
in Old Strathcona 


By Linda Dumont 

When Glen went into the 
Strathcona Liquor Depot at 
8015-104 Street to buy beer 
the morning of Saturday, 
March 6, he purchased the last 
three 40 ounce bottles sold 
from that store. The Liquor 
Depot and other liquor stores 
in Old Strathcona no longer 
sell the big bottles. 

“It’s a kind of co- 
operation. I have a license and 
[ have a right to carry that kind 
of beer but. Tp havema 
responsibility to the 
community,” said John Seo, 
manager of Magoo’s at 10425- 
80 Avenue, “I quit several 


months ago. We had a meeting 
with the police station. Police 
suggested it because the street 


a.m. March 20, passing a four 
liter jug of a mixture of 
hairspray (at 90 per cent 
alcohol) with water. Last 
summer, similar groups were 
consuming big bottles of beer. 

Some chronic alcoholics 
travel as far as Northgate to 
buy antiseptic mouthwash at 
the Zeller’s store that opens at 


people usually drink that kind 
of beer and they cause a 
problem.” 

Cst. Richards, a beat cop 
from the Old Strathcona 
community police station, 
said, “Our initiative was to 
try to collectively discontinue 
selling those 40s. Any time 
you lose a little of your 
revenue, you are not happy 
about it, but it was relayed to 
the liquor stores as a 
community effort.” 

Richards said it is mainly 
the homeless who were 
buying the 40s. “We want to 
encourage them to be sober 
and to conduct themselves 
appropriately while they are 
down here,” he said. 


8 a.m. Most local stores 
refuse to sell mouthwash 
alone- the customer has to 
purchase something else as 
well. Lysol consumption is 
also rising, but again, local 
stores are reluctant to sell the 
can with the gold cap. 

For ten years, the 96" 
Street Liquor Wholesalers 


According to Richards, 
the number of panhandlers is 
up to about 57 people, an 
increase from about 20 last 
year. The panhandlers are 
drawn to Whyte Avenue for 
a number of reasons: they 
make more money; they 
benefit from having 12 beat 
officers so there is less risk 
of harm; there are four 
churches supporting them 
through the shelters and with 
food. 

While some stores quit 
selling 40 ounce bottles of 
beer immediately, a number 
of the stores continued 
selling the big bottles until 
their stocks ran out 


the rise 


had a special license to open 
daily at 8 a.m. as a harm 
reduction measure initiated 
by local agencies including 
the Boyle McCauley Health 
Centre. The Alberta Liquor 
Control Board refused to 
issue another special permit, 
even though the Crown 
Royal liquor store applied. 


Vancouver police brutally assault eight Eastside residents 


By Kathleen Yearwood and Jessica Peart, Vancouver 


At approximately 2:30 
a.m. on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 29th, members of 
the Vancouver Police 
Department attacked 
six women and two men 
returning home from a 
show at the Waldorf. 

The eight eastside resi- 
dents were walking up Hast- 
ings Street, when police ar- 
rived on the scene, and con- 
fronted the residents. 

Women from the group 
asked why they were being 
stopped. Responses from the 
attending officers were hos- 
tile as one of the women 
questioning their actions was 
shoved and told to “shut up” 
by the officers. 





Officers refused to re- 
spond to any other questions, 
provide reason for detain- 
ment, or acknowledge their 
badge numbers to the group, 
and responded with hostility. 
The officers became physi- 
cally aggressive and grabbed 
one of the women under the 
guise of trying to arrest her. 
At this point, several other 
back-up officers arrived at 
the scene and began to as- 
sault the others from the 
group. 

Batons and pepper 
spray at close-range were 
employed on all of the seven 
resulting in injuries from 
bruising to fractured ribs. 
One woman was hospitalized 
with an injury to her eye and 


head, and four people were 
knocked unconscious at the 
scene. 


A 911 call was made at 


the scene by a witness by- 
stander. Seven people re- 
quired medical attention on 
the scene and at the police 
precinct. 


“I saw five police kick- 
ing and punching one 


woman who was. hand- 


cuffed, face down and her 
feet restrained, she was 
screaming for help, and I 
was telling them to stop,” 
said eyewitness Kathleen 
Yearwood. 

At the height of the po- 
lice riot, there were approxi- 
mately 30 police and 15 cars, 
and Hastings Street was shut 


down for two hours. People on 
the street, who were request- 
ing the police stop the vio- 
lence, were threatened with 


arrest. 


After the assaults and ar- 
rests which continued for over 
an hour, seven people were 
held in custody for 18 hours 
and are now facing criminal 
charges for obstruction, mis- 
chief and assault on police of- 


ficers. 


It is suspected that police 
were particularly cruel to these 


individuals as they are well- 
known political activists from 
the Downtown Eastside com- 
munity. 

Witnesses to the event 
were said they were shocked 


at the illegality and unpro- 


voked violence from the po- 
lice. 

On March 9, 2004 at 9 
a.m. the seven defendants 
will be in court for their first 
appearance. They are ask- 
ing support and donations to 
assist in legal defense and in 
moving forward with legal 
action against the Vancouver 
Police Department. 

This is not an isolated in- 
cident. This happens to peo- 
ple everyday in the Down- 
town Eastside. We cannot 
allow the increased police 
forces in Vancouver to bar- 
ricade us in our homes for 
fear of violent reprisals. 


Kathleen Yearwood. 604-561- 
5724 / 604-255-7915 
Jessica Peart — 778-868-8175 
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The poor view The Passion 


By Linda Dumont 


The theatre crowd at the CinemaPlex Odeon at Edmonton Centre March 
17 was not your usual crowd. They were the people from the drop-ins and 
the streets of the inner city, the homeless with their backpacks of belongings, 
the poor, and the street ministers who, poor themselves, struggle to meet 
some of the needs of the poor and to preach the gospel of Christ. 

The theatre had been booked for a speical showing of The Passion for 
people who otherwise would not have the opportunity to see the movie. 

For me, attending the movie was a powerful experience, made more mean- 
ingful because I was surrounded by friends and neighbours from the inner 
city. The day before, my husband came home very excited because he got 
two free movie passes when he was at the Bissell Centre drop-in. We had 
planned on seeing the movie some time, probably when it came to the cheap 
theatre or on television. The passes were a wonderful gift! 

Volunteers from the River of Life Church at 113 Avenue and 95 Street, 
and the Sherwood Park Alliance Church had blanketed the inner city with 
the free passes to the movie, but at the theatre even people who came with- 
out them were allowed in. 

As we waited in line-up, I caught up with the latest news from friends. 
One of them even offered to buy me a coffee while I held his place. 

A man kept tally as we filed past into the theatre, then we were given 
treats - bags of chips, cookies, juice and small chocolate bars, to enjoy dur- 
ing the movie. While we waited for everyone to be seated, two women sang 
hymns at the front. 

Wayne Barnes and his wife, Irene, were introduced as the ones who made 
the movie experience possible. Irene said God put it on her heart during her 
quiet time to have the movie shown to the poor in the inner city. She spoke 
to her husband, and they went ahead with the plan. 

Wayne said everything was put together in three weeks time and they did 

_no advertising away from the inner city. The total cost was about $10,000, 
with a $300 deposit and a cost of $6.50 per per person who attended. A 
number of sponsors came forward to help with the costs so it ended up not 
costing Wayne and Irene anything. 

“Of the people attending, 90 per cent were homeless or extrememly poor,” 
said Wayne. 

Both sides of the theatre were packed with a total of 652 people. 

After the movie, bag lunches were handed out. The food was donated by 
the Sherwood Park Alliance Church, and the students from their high school’s 
religious studies class prepared the lunches and helped with serving. 

Then, a former cocaine addict, who is now a minister to homeless people, 
shared his testimony of how Christ changed his life. This was followed by 
prayer and an alter call. Almost 300 people responded. 

Among the people who attended was a woman who was not only home- 
less, but hopeless as well. She had fresh slash marks on her wrists from a 
suicide attempt the day before. After seeing the movie and responding to the 
invitation to accept Chrsit, she said she felt more hopeful. 


Free lunches at the 


By Linda Dumont 
Wayne and 
Irene 
Barnes 
bring 
lunches 

to the 
bottle 
depot at 
10545- | 
110 

Street 
every 
Sunday 
morning. 








The Passion is a disturbing movie, not easy to watch, that 
had many viewers in tears. But it is also an inspiring movie 
that challenges us as Christians to look upon ourselves and 
evaluate what the life and death of Christ means in our lives 
and our treatment of those around us. 


bottle depot 


For Wayne and Irene Barnes moving downtown was an eye-opening 
experience that led to starting a street outreach ministry. 

“We’re here because God told us to be. We saw people picking bottles 
from the dumpsters and eating the left over food right from the bins.” said 
Irene. “And we heard a guy preach on how we can all make a difference.” 

The way the Barnes’s make a difference is through providing lunches, 
and giving out shoes, gloves and socks to people in need. Since October, 
2003, every Sunday morning they drive to the parking lot beside the botte 
depot at 10545-110 Street where they distribute bag lunches, then they drive 
around the downtown area to hand out lunches to people they encounter in 
alleys and on the streets. Most Sundays, three or four volunteers come out 
to help. 

They make 48 each week lunches, with a sandwich, juice, fruit and 
cookies. 
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The Healing TOUCH @ ics sy natasna eareace 


Conclusion 


When the door shut behind her all 
her energy dissipated. Her shoulders 
sagged, her hands dropped to her sides. 
Glancing around she saw a bench a few 
feet away, occupied by a man with long, 
greasy hair, half lying, half sitting on the 
far end, his head drooping on to his 
chest. He appeared to be resting, so she 
walked over and quietly sat down. 
When the man didn’t move, she let out a 
deep sigh and began to reflect on the 
events of the morning. 

She was wrong about the dream - that 


much was obvious. That man didn’t care i 2 


about the poor at all. She tried to imag- 
ine the Cedric she had seen glaring down 
at her from the door of his office saying: 
“the Lord hears the cry of the poor,” but 
it was impossible. The man she had seen 
in her dream must have been some other 
man...some other man with Cedric’s face, 
but not his person. 

She was musing contentedly over this 
idea when the man beside her stirred in 
his sleep, raising his head and opening 
his eyes. When he saw her sitting there, 
he gave a start, muttered something under his 
breath and tried to sit up. 

“Oh, please don’t move on my account.” she 
said. “I’m just resting here fora minute.” 

The man grunted and with great effort pulled 
himself into a sitting position. He oriented him- 
self briefly, then turned to her. 

“I could sure use a smoke,” he said. 

“Smoking will kill you.” 

“Yeah. Yeah...it will. Do you have any change? 
I need to get to catch a bus to West Edmonton to 
see my doctor.” 

“I’m sorry, I don’t have any money. But I 
could give you my bus pass.” 

The man stared at her for a few seconds, his 
eyes narrowed. Then he smiled. 

“What are you...crazy?” 





She almost burst into tears; that was twice, 
twice in one day. Usually she could go months 
without being referred to as ‘crazy’. 

She took a deep but wobbly breath. 

“I’m sorry to hear you’re ill.” she said. 

ees 


“Well, you know ...the doctor... in West Edmon- 


TOM. 

The man grunted. “I’ll be OK.” 

They sat in silence for awhile. 

“I could heal you if you like,” she said tenta- 
tively, showing him her sign. 

He shrugged. “What about the bus pass?” 

“If you still need it when I’m done, you can 
have it.” 

She got up and went to stand behind him. 
Placing her hands on his shoulders, she began to 


The Lazy Daisy - short fiction by Jonathan Roberts 


The beginning of spring, beside a pond where 
frogs leap to and fro, a single daisy was planted 
when the Hewitts moved onto their acreage. Each 
year the daisy didn’t know if it would be forgot- 
ten. It was a very worrisome daisy - all it knew in 
life was that it was there to keep on pleasing the 
little Hewitt girl, Elizabeth, who lived up the 
hill. The Hewitts made sure all was well with 
their flowers so they could always plant and pick 
new flowers each year. 

Every year the daisy was afraid of being 
withered away. A young frog entertained the 
daisy with tales he was just learning from his 
mom but the frog became saddened by the worri- 
some daisy. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth kept herself busy with 
homework and chores. She thought little of the 


daisy because this year Tom Jenkins had been a 
real bothersome boy. 

One morning Elizabeth returned to school and 
was shocked to find three new students had 
started school. Two were male and one female. 
One of the males she admired but the other was a 
fine farm boy who looked happy. 

Elizabeth was a tomboy. By end of class the 


boy she admired hadn’t even glanced her way, but 


the farm boy was quick to make friends with her. 
Elizabeth asked the farm boy, Alex, if they, being 
friends, could visit the daisy. 


Daisy had been left alone by the frogs, because 


one day she cried and couldn’t seem to stop. She 


thought all that was left for her of the summer was 


to be trampled on. She felt she was to be unloved 





massage his neck and back through his 
tattered jean jacket. 

“Wha...” the man said, tensing up as if to 
move away, but she continued her work and 
with each circular movement of her fingers 
he began to relax. When she stopped, ten 
minutes later, the man was snoring gently. 
He gave a small, happy sigh as’she lay his 
head on the back of the bench and began 
snoring again. 

The woman shook her head, puzzled. Was 
he healed or wasn’t he? It was very hard to 
tell, although he certainly did look peaceful 
sitting there. She stared at the man unable to 
decide if she was free to go. The whole 
morning was a puzzlement, a complete 
puzzlement. Picking up her sign, she glanced 
at her watch. If she hurried, she could catch 
the Number 9 back across the river. Giving 
the man a pat on the head, she and her sign 
set off for the bus stop. 


From the front window of the building, 
Cedric watched. As she disappeared from 
view, he felt himself relax. He looked around 
the reception area at the rumpled group, all 

waiting, with varying degrees of patience, to see 

a worker. 
The poor, he thought. And she’s going to heal 

the poor. Unbelievable. : 


As he turned to leave, for a brief and fright- 


ening second, he thought he saw a massage table 
set up in the corner. Behind it, the woman was 
busily massaging away the pain of an old man 
with a long grey beard. She looked up at Cedric 
and smiled. 

Cedric shuddered. Then he snorted. Then he 
realized everyone was looking at him with a 
great deal of curiousity. Frowning, he lowered 
his head and walked quickly back to his office. 

“Unbelievable” he muttered to himself, mas- 
saging his throbbing right thumb without think- 
ing. “Unbelievable!” 


forever more. sy 

The farm boy, Alex, agreed to Elizabeth’s 
offer. When they arrived, Alex saw the daisy _ 
and the daisy took a breath of joy for Elizabeth, 
her favorite girl, finally had come. 

Elizabeth said, “Never rip out daisy. She’s 
special.” “Okay” Alex answered, then “Can we 
be freinds?” 

Elizabeth said, “Okay! Friends 
friends...” 
“Yeah” Alex grinned. 


- good 


The frogs gathered in joy and though the kids — 


couldn’t understand the frog’s “ribbit” the frogs 
said, “good for you daisy” “see your day has 
COMCHes 
love you.” 


never have to worry again -you know they _ 


a 


